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WILLIAM JAMES: ‘‘That eternal rarity, a great individual’ 


How A Modern Tuition 
Payment Program 


Meets Today's Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of fees and tuition on 
a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a re- 
flection of the fact that few parents have sufficient savings to see their children through 
school. 

The Tuition Plan’s 23 years of specialized experience in the field of tuition financing 
have produced a plan which works to the best advantage of both school and parent. 
Several hundred schools offer this service which is used by parents in all 50 states. 


Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with the school receiving full fees 
as if the parent paid cash, The school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. 


The plan is flexible enough to handle any situation at any time of year. 


The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 years on a single contract. 
Parent life insurance is included automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. There is no credit investigation of parents, Tactful, helpful 
handling of parents in all contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good 


will for the school. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of your admissions 


program? We shall be pleased to send a complete descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


By John H. Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and Safety, 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 
Designed for professional orientation courses, this valuable text offers practical discus- 
sions of the history, principles, and aims of the entire Physical Education program, in- 
cluding health, recreation, and various youth services. Chapter bibliographies and dis- 
cussion questions are provided. 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


By Leonard H. Clark, Jersey City State College, and Irving S. Starr, 
University of Hartford 


This clearly written text, intended for one-semester courses, stresses the practical appli- 
cation of sound educational principles. Numerous examples of classroom situations are 
presented in considerable detail and meaningful questions are incorporated within the 
textual material. 1959, 340 pages, $5.00 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION, Second Edition 


By Harry Gehman Good, formerly of The Ohio State University 
The Second Edition of this text continues to emphasize comparative education, with par- 
ticular reference to the United States, France, England, and Germany. Two new chapters 
dealing with the educational effects of World War II and reconstruction periods in East 
and West Germany, France, and England have been added. The text also encompasses re- 
cent educational trends in the U.S.S.R. and the United States, as well as the efforts of 
UNESCO. 1960, 620 pages, $6.50 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Harry Gehman Good 
Tracing institutional and philosophical developments of the past fifty years of American 
education, the author explores the problems of today’s educational world. Professor Good 
shows how these problems have evolved from the past and points out what serious implica- 
tions they hold for the future. 1956, 570 pages, $6.25 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SOCIAL TRENDS, Third Edition 


By J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina 
This up-to-date book provides excellent background on current curriculum practice and 
experimentation. Featured in the text are an annotated, selected bibliography, selected 
bibliographies for curriculum workers and students in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and an extensive index with cross-references. 1960, 695 pages, $7.50 


She A lacmtllan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


CRITICAL ISSUES FACING 
AMERICA’S JUNIOR COLLEGES 


TIEN CRITICAL Issues facing America’s junior colleges 
were outlined in December by Henry W. Littlefield, pres- 
ident, American Association of Junior Colleges, and vice- 
president, University of Bridgeport, at the Berkeley 
Conference on the Two-Year College, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leaders from government, industry, labor, and education 
participated in conference proceedings to examine the 
critical issues in junior college education, Dr. Littlefield, 
as president of the AAJC is spokesman for more than 
600 junior colleges representing more than 900,000 
students. 

Dr. Littlefield raised the following questions: (1) Who 
should go to the two-year college? Is it the responsibility 
of the state to provide equal educational opportunities 
for all its youth through the I4th year or shall there be 
a technique for selective admissions? (2) Is it better to 
meet the anticipated increase in all college enrollments 
by decentralizing higher education through the estab- 
lishment of two-year community colleges or by expand- 
ing four-year colleges with satellite extension centers? 
(3) Should such controversial words as “junior,” “‘ter- 
minal,” and “transfer” be discarded for new and more 
easily understood terms? (4) Will definitions for junior 
colleges be broad and inclusive or will provincial con- 
cepts restrict the junior college potential? (5) How can 
we provide a variety of programs which include standard 
courses for the first two years of college, terminal curric- 
ula in vocational-technical subjects, and specialized 
courses for adults while at the same time eliminating 
the concept in the minds of many students and faculty 
that education which is so different is inferior? (6) With 
the wide range of ability, how does the two-year college 
achieve a reasonable balance between a_ sink-or-swim 
attitude and spoon feeding and coddling? (7) How can 
we assimilate the academic teachers with the vocational- 
technical instructors to the end that each has an appre- 
ciation of the other’s contribution to the total educa- 
tional experience? (8) How can we strengthen private 
junior colleges to perform the unique functions of pri- 
vate education? (9) What is the extent to which the 
American people will conceive of these institutions as a 
part of the tax-free system of public education or the 
extent to which the student and family will be expected 
to pay an increasing share of the cost? (10) Should legis- 
lation provide for a highly centralized state system of 
two-year colleges or for institutions with local boards of 
control dedicated to meeting the special needs of their 
communities, or some combination of the two? 

Dr. Littlefield noted that currently one out of every 
four beginning college students are enrolled in two-yea 
college programs. He pointed out that junior and com- 
munity colleges “must provide both transfer and _ ter- 
minal opportunities for a substantially in- 
creased college population in the 
vears ahead.” 


education 
proportion of the 


INTEGRATION IN LITTLE ROCK 

THE sCHOOL sysTEM in Little Rock, Ark., is back to 
normal again after the jolting blow of the 1957 
against school integration and the subsequent closing of 
high schools during the 1958-59 school year. And, the 
people of Little Rock in the past two years have shown 
that they are more for public education than they are 
against school integration. These two points were made 
by Terrell Powell, superintendent of schools, Little 
Rock, during the final session of the School Administra- 
tors and Supervisors Conference at the State University 
of Iowa, Nov. 30, 1960. Powell told the group that there 
had been no disturbances in Little Rock schools in 1960, 


riots 


72 


although there are Il Negro students now attending 
Central High School. 

Each of the 20,000 Little Rock school-age children was 
given assignments under the student placement law. 
“The school board assigns each student to a_ school,” 
said Powell, “and if they are not satisfied with their as- 
signment they can ask for a. hearing. There were only 
120 hearings this year.” 

Are the people of Little Rock, and Arkansas, for in- 
tegration at any cost? Powell said that the answer to 
this question was evident in the results of the 1960 school 
election in the state. A proposal included in this election 
would have amended the state constitution to abolish 
the public school system in Arkansas and make it pos- 
sible for the state to support private, segregated schools. 
“The vote was three to one against the amendment and 
it was defeated in 74 of the state’s 75 counties—including 
the Litthe Rock county.” 

Another indication of the support of the school system 
by Little Rock people is the lack of any organized boy- 
cott of the integrated Central High School, commented 
Powell. “There aren’t 15 students who are missing school 
because of the integration, We expected a boycott in 
1959 when we re-opened the schools, but 80 percent of 
the students were on hand when classes first opened, and 
soon almost all of the students were back in school.” 

Although the Little Rock school system has survived 
the closing of the high schools during the 1958-59 school 
year, Powell said, it still was a tragic event. “About 800 
of the 4,000 students in the four high schools never re- 
turned to complete their high school education.” The 
school also lost 280 teachers by resignations and lost its 
accreditation by the North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Since the high schools were reopened in 1959, they 
have been re-accredited, and there were only about 80 
teacher resignations at the end of the school year—the 
average under normal circumstances, “We also had more 
than 400 applications for teaching jobs. Many of the 
teachers wanted to come to Little Rock because they 
felt we had passed the crisis in integration while the 
schools at which they were teaching had not faced it 
yet.” 

Powell said that desegregation is slowly creeping across 
the South. “This year there are 183,104 Negroes attend- 
ing integrated schools while last spring there were 
181,000." 

Even where integration has not been started, the ef- 
fect of the Supreme Court integration decision of 1954 is 
evident, “In the many areas where the ‘separate but 
equal’ schools were anything but equal, there has been 
a great deal of work done to improve the Negro schools 
to forestall the demand for integration.’ 


EVALUATION OF NDEA COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick announced Noy. 30, 1960, the appointment of John 
E. Ivey, consultant to the president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, to head a special advisory committee of educators 
to evaluate the effect of Federally sponsored programs 
in the field of higher education. The committee will 
work directly with J. Kenneth Little, director, Survey of 
Federal Programs in Higher Education, for the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

“We are acting under provisions of Title X of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which requires the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to obtain full 
information about all scholarship, fellowship or other 
educational programs administered by any Federal de- 
partment or agency,” Commissioner Derthick explained. 
The number of Office of Education programs in the 
freld of higher education materially increased by 
the passage of the National Defense Education Act in 
1958. 

The rest of the 
Bundy, dean, 


was 


Committee consists of 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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. . « Deserves, wide reading as a timely, an- 
alytical and historical work” 


Ti if —NEW YORK COURIER 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Afzsica; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


175 pages * 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.50 (paperback) 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


| SAE oF EDUCATION, INC. 
|__| :1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y 
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University; Pres. Felton G. Clark, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Pres, Douglas Knight, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wis.; Pres. Herbert E. Longenecker, Tulane 
University; Pres. Lee A. DuBridge, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena; Pres. John A, Perkins, Univer- 
sity of Delaware; the Rev. Paul C, Reinert, S. J., presi- 
dent, St. Louis University; M. H. Trytten, director, Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington, D. C.; Dean John C. Weaver, Graduate 
School, University of Nebraska; Prof. Helen C, White, 
department of English, University of Wisconsin; and 
Pres, Charles E, Odegaard, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


EXTENDING COLLEGE OPPORTUNITIES 
TO WOMEN 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT for 1959-60, Pres. John A. 
Perkins, University of Delaware, included the following 
comment on the higher education of women: 

ideally, facilities should be made available for 
the education of all our able, properly-motivated young 
people, regardless of sex. In view of the scientific and 
technological world conflict, it is unwise to do less. But 
the incentive for society to so extend itself may not be 
there unless women are as purposeful in their education 
and subsequent careers as are men, The Nation can ill 
afford the woman who potentially could be a Ph.D. 
physicist working a year or two as a laboratory techni- 
cian before marriage and resuming her career as a_ re- 
ceptionist after her children are well launched.” 


HIGHER STANDARDS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


junior high schools exist in a kind of 
educational no-man’s land, recently declared Dean Fred- 
erick H. Stutz, School of Education, Cornell University, 
and Prof. Maurits Johnson, Jr., director of an experi- 
mental project’ in junior high While junior 
high schools occupy an important position in our educa- 
tional system, there is a lot of hazy thinking about thei 
role, purpose, and function; almost no effort has 
been made to prepare people specifically for careers in 
high schools, either as teachers or as administra 
Prof. Johnson is directing an eight-year program, 
to be the largest of its kind ever undertaken, 
to strengthen teaching in junior high schools. The pro 
gram, to prepare liberal arts graduates for junior high 
school teaching, now is in its second year and is support 
ed by a grant of $808,550 from the Ford Foundation. 
Carried on by Cornell University’s School of Educa- 
tion, the program aims to develop a new pattern for 
liberal arts graduates to teach English, social 
science, and mathematics in grades 7-9, the unit gen- 
erally described as the junior high Dean Stutz 
emphasized, however, that three grades are not 
junior high schools per se, that a junior high school is 
often a separately organized unit. It 
between elementary and 
high-school 


THE NATION'S 


schools. 


and 


junior 
tors 


believed 


studies, 


school. 
these 
serves as a_ bridge 
school and 
while 


secondary accustoms 


pupils to senior methods they are at 
grammar-school levels 

Boys in junior high school usually do much better in 
than in English and languages; in fact, 
this is so marked that there appears to be a deliberate 
shirking of English and languages at this level by bovs 


who 


mathematics 


may be afraid of appearing to share interests of 
girls, The girls excel in these subjects. While this dif- 
ference of found at levels both below and 
above, it is especially marked at junior high-school lev- 
els, The junior high school must be encouraged to do a 
better job in finding solutions to this and other prob- 
lems which found without ‘careful 
thought and study, 


attitudes is 


solutions cannot be 
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UNESCO REPORT, 1959-60 


INITIATIVES taken by Unesco in 1959-60 have placed 
the agency on the eve of important changes expected to 
broaden its future tasks, according to Unesco’s annual 
report to the UN, The report cites Unesco inquiries into 
the educational needs of Asia, Tropical Africa, and the 
\rab states; a campaign to save historical monuments in 
the Nile Valley threatened by construction of the Aswan 
High Dam; and a survey of current trends of. inquiry 
in the natural sciences designed to assess past progress 
and open up new avenues of possible action. 

Besides outlining new developments, the report re- 
views progress in Unesco’s current program, with stress 
on three “major projects”: extension of primary educa- 
tion in Latin America, scientific research on problems of 
arid lands, and promotion of mutual understanding of 
Oriental and Occidental cultural values. 

Unesco’s inquiries into 
Tropical Africa, and the 
findings, among others: 


Asia, 


these 


needs of 
countries led to 


educational 
Arab 


In Asia, all governments have accepted the responsi- 
bility of providing free and compulsory education; there 
has been a “tremendous awakening” in popular desire 
for education; and in some countries the progress in 
primary education has been “almost phenomenal.’ 
Nevertheless, only 57.8°, of the children of primary 
school age were enrolled in school when the inquiry was 
made. It is anticipated that a 20-year plan to extend 
seven years of primary schooling to all children of the 
region would cost $65 billion. 

In Tropical Africa, considerable “and in some 
remarkable” educational progress has been made in 
nearly all areas covered, However, “in spite of the tre- 
mendous effort” made, the task ahead for the majority 
of the countries “is no less tremendous.” In 14 countries 
or territories, less than 37°, of the primary school-age 
children were enrolled; in some areas, less than six pet 
cent of the children of that age group were in school, A 
lack of teachers in’ technical, vocational, and scientific 
subjects was considered one of the most urgent problems 

In the Arab states, enrollment in primary schools and 
universities have doubled since 1950, and secondary en- 
rollments were three times as high in 1959 as in 1950. 
However, the rapid expansion has, led to a “certain lack 
of balance”: for every 100 children jenrolled in primary 
two 


cases 


schools, there were 16 in secondary schools and only 
in vocational or technical schools 

Unesco has encouraged and aided Latin-American gov 
ernments in their efforts toward systematic educational 
planning, revision of primary school curricula, teache1 
training, and preparation of highly specialized education 
leaders. As a result, “the impact of the project on Latin 
American countries has been remarkable.” 

In almost all these countries, there has been a_ large 
increase in enrollment in primary and normal schools 
with a corresponding increase in the national budget fon 
primary education. A meeting in March, 1960, in Mexico 
City noted that since 1956, 4,000,000 more children had 
been enrolled in’ Latin-American and 90,000 
extra teaching posts had been created 

In the major project on scientific research on arid 
lands, the most important result achieved is the expan 
sion in research activity carried out in countries which 
never have systematically examined the problem before 
(such as Iraq, Iran, and Tunisia), Creation of a numbei 
of specialized subcommittees has led to development ot 
technical activities “on the soundest base’” on topics 
such as environmental physiology and psychology — in 
arid zones, cartographic problems, and plant-water re 
lationships, 

The scope of the major project on mutual apprecia 
tion of Oriental and Occidental cultural values was wid- 
ened considerably in the past year through 41 special 
committees of Unesco member states and through sem 
inars and exchanges of experts and studies. Some 15 
works of Arabian, Persian, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
literature were issued in English and French translations. 
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Physical Setting and Intellectual Climate 


By WM. BRUCE CAMERON and RAYMOND H. WHEELER* 


Department of Sociology, Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 


I, THE GENERAL SOUL SEARCHING Which has tak- 
en place in American educational circles in the 
past few years, many different proposals have 
been advanced to improve the intellectual cli- 
mate. Significant influences have been pointed 
out, but the influence of the physical setting is 
often overlooked or taken for granted. When 
the question is considered, the relationship is 
often unclear. Many people assume that educa- 
tion can take place in any kind of structure, 
while others beat drums for some special kind 
of architecture. University Gothic, University 
Georgian, and Neo-Howard Johnson come to 
mind. To elaborate the taxonomy at this point 
would be pedantic; we wish, rather, to examine 
the relationships between architecture and ed- 
ucation, between objects and symbols, between 
things and ideas. 

In what ways does one influence the other, 
and in) what should influence the 
other? In this context, the question is: Are 
buildings and other physical equipment of a 
university suited to the production of good in- 
tellectual climate? 

If we assume that intellectual growth and de- 
velopment are the prime goals of a college, then 
the equipment should be chosen and construct- 
It is abundantly clear that 


Ways onc 


ed to serve thisgend. 
selections of buildings and equipment are ac- 
tually based on various criteria. Some people 
prize modernity, others some concept of sym- 
metry, and still others think buildings should 
have “character,” which usually means anachro- 
All of these can be loosely character- 
ized as aesthetic 
puses the aesthetics are 
Not infrequently the 
controls) the money for a new building regards 
the building as a personal monument and_bar- 
gains for the most prominent position and the 


nism. 
judgements. On some = cam- 
than on others. 
who gives (01 


loose) 


pers¢ Mn 


most impressive facade he can obtain, regard- 
less of the effect on the campus as a whole. 

We think the chief criterion should be func- 
tion: the buildings and equipment should aid 
and promote the intellectual activities, and not 
merely house them. Above all, they should not 
hamper; and lest the reader dismiss this pos- 
sibility too lightly, let us underline the assertion 
that few buildings are ever neutral; they tend 
to be “for” you or “agin” you, and on most col- 
lege campuses a large number are obstinately 


agin. 
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What most people do not sufficiently recog- 
nize is that in many cases physical form can 
limit, permit, and in extreme cases virtually 
the kinds of that 
engaged in. However, most 


activities can be 
even the 
kinds of inquiry into these activities are often 
omitted when buildings are designed. Whether 
a door is at the front or back of a 
can make far more difference to a teacher than 
an architect is likely to guess. (Back doors mini- 
mize disruptions.) The placement of a clock in 


determine 
obvious 


classroom 


the room can profoundly affect the degree ol 
attention the class will maintain. (Clocks also 
should be in the back.) The ease of access to a 
laboratory, workroom, library, or office strongly 
influences the traflic flow and, ultimately, the 
intellectual communication. 

Propinquity, or influences 
who talks to whom and, conversely, who talks 
about whom. Marriage reflect this;' 
racial prejudice reflects this;* voting behavior 
reflects this;* power and leadership are distrib- 


nearness, greatly 


choices 


uted by it;! and scholarship or the lack thereof 
is directly promoted or suppressed by propin- 


quity on the college campus. 


Buildings are arbitrary divisions of space. 
Before a wall is put up, we can argue whether 
a room should accommodate 30 or 300 people, 
but once the bricks are laid we are stuck with 
it. 

Most people look upon a college campus as 
a set of ivy-covered structures housing class- 


Oftices 


too far 


are somehow 


from 


rooms and laboratories. 
tucked into 


classrooms if possible. Libraries are housed at 


corners, not related 


some remote point where the view is good or 


the memorial library “looks well” to visitors. 


Only the athletic field is traditionally located 
with an eye toward convenient parking. Side- 
walks are put in where some surveyor’'s transit 


* The authors are professor and chairman, department 
of sociology, and instructor in the department, respec 
tively. 

M. R. Koller, 
616, October, 1948. 

M. Jahoda and P. S. West, Journal of Social Issues, 
7: 132-139, Nos. 1 & 2, 1951. 

P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, “The 
People’s Choice” (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948), pp. 152-153. 

* A. Bavelas, “Communication Patterns in 
ented Groups,” Chap, 33, in D, Cartwright 
Zander, “Group Dynamics” (Evanston: Row, 
and Co, 1953). 


{merican Sociological Review, 13: 613- 


Task-Ori- 
and A. 


Peterson 
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told him they ought to go and not where people 
have been observed to walk. 
Physical setting often shows 
Classrooms with elevated lecterns 
tures. Small tables surrounded by 
suggest discussions. Offices as clean as a hospital 
and bare of books suggest that the aim of the 
university is to be a well-run business rather 
than to promote scholarship and study. Too 
well groomed a campus suggests a Parisian park, 
while there are a number of campuses that look 
more like country clubs and apparently serve 
as such. If you want students and faculty to pay 
attention to and to books 
scholarly work, these things must be honored 
in the physical objects and campus structure as 
well as in the words of welcome traditionally 


expectations. 
lead to 
armchairs 


lec- 


ideas, love and 


uttered by deans and presidents. 

One of the most important features of a good 
college education is rarely considered at all. A 
university has been defined as a scholar on one 
end of a log and a student on the other. The 
Greeks saw it as several students and a scholat 
walking. The British traditionally saw a tutor 
and his charge smoking and drinking tea in 
one’s digs. The common pervasive element is 
informal and congenial social contact among 
students and teachers, but apparently few col- 
leges in America have sought self-consciously to 
provide calculated — to 
maximize this congenial and informal contact. 

You can’t really talk in libraries, and for that 
matter, probably, you shouldn't. Student unions 


physical surroundings 


serve good purposes, but rarely this one of in- 
tellectual discussion. A teacher's office can serve 
this purpose but is not often well adapted to it; 
and if it is used this way, such use interferes 
with other functions which the office 
serve. By default, intellectual discussions which 
are so vital and demanding that they will be 
held despite all obstacles gravitate to the coffee 
shop, the rest room, and the neighborhood bar. 

What can be done about it? In a British uni- 
versity, we have been told, planners seriously 
debated whether it would be better to use a 
fortuitous sum of money to hire a visiting lec- 
turer or to build a rear stairway on one of the 
men's dorms. One argument -was_ that 
the additional stairway would encourage men 
to visit each other’s rooms, and the intellectual 
gains from this increase in communication might 


should 


line of 


well be greater than the gain from the mere 
addition of another teacher. 

In discussing the development .and mainten- 
ance of social strata, Max Weber placed great 
and 


with and whom 


emphasis Gon commercium connubium: 


Whom you can eat you can 
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marry.* Nomadic peoples have long used eating 
as both test and evidence of friendship. In 
every walk of life today, sharing food, drinks, 
and tobacco is both symbolic of camaraderie, 
and, by its popular equation with friendship, 
actually promotes general goodwill. 

The sociology department in one Midwestern 
university was laid out to include a “workroom” 
centrally the offices and 
classrooms. The door was almost always open 
to all passersby and the coffee pot constantly 
ready. A most important intellectual advantage 
of this department over the others in the col- 
lege was the open room and the coffee pot. This 
attracted sociology students at all hours of the 
day and part of the night as well-as teachers and 
students from half a dozen other departments. 


located in suite of 


There were philosophers, geologists, economists, 
language people, and what not. Ostensibly, 
they wandered in to get a cup of coffee, but 
they remained to chat, discuss, and argue with 
whomever they met. Some days the argument 
o'clock in the morning with 
involved 


started at eight 
two graduate students, progressively 
five or six teachers on their off hours, and was 
kept up continuously all day, with various par- 
ticipants who came and went like people who 
sit in on a poker game and pass on their chairs 
when they have to leave. This interchange is 
an important part of a vigorous intellectual 
climate. 

A well-designed 
several different types of eating and lounging 
places, each with different decor and with well- 
defined differences in formality suitable to dil- 
kinds of gatherings and available {fon 
time. You have to be on 
guard, even the 
sidered floor plan can go astray. For 
at one school, the dean, from his British back- 


university should include 


ferent 
choice almost any 
however, best 


instance, 


because con- 


ground, wanted a room for students to lounge 
in, and even suggested the name “bumming 
room.” A large, well-lighted room was built, 
with wide doors near either end and_ picture 
windows facing the hallway so that an inviting 
air of informality would be achieved. But be 
the lounge furniture installed, the 
building was opened for use. The janitors had 
a surplus of library tables and heavy wooden 
chairs on their hands so they shoved them into 
this room temporarily, Students, seeing — the 


fore was 


formal library furniture, arranged it into neat 
rows and When 
merrier itinerants wandered in and tried to hold 
and shamed 


proceeded to study. some 


a discussion, they were shushed 


> H. H. Gerth and C,. Mills, “From Max Weber” (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp- 396 ff. 
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into silence. This was a study hall—not by 
edict, not by intent, but by the unlucky accident 
of the presence of a bunch of unused library 
tables and chairs. 

The point is this: Material objects influence 
what gets done. There is some available knowl- 
edge about how to use this fact to advantage. 
It is equally evident that this is not easy, and it 
requires serious and constant attention. And it 
is painfully apparent that most of the time this 
is not given. Offices are distributed on the basis 
of prestige, departments even being split up so 
that department heads can have “Department 
Head's Offices”; libraries are built so 1+ books 
over circulation 1s 
in ways 
and 


control 
walks installed 
communication; 


inaccessible or 
hazardous; stairs and 
that do not encourage 
various kinds of non-intellectual considerations 
dominate the choice of plant and equipment. 
Sometimes architects exhibit curious notions 
of what is appropriate to a special discipline. 
\t one Midwestern university, when the mining 
school became entitled to a new building, it 
was given a four-story shaft with minute win- 
dows which immediately became christened the 
“four-story basement.” It is conceivable that 
mining should be taught in a mine. Totally in- 
defensible is what happened at a_ seaboard 
school where there is a marine biology depart- 
ment. The new administration building was as 
well windowed as a goldfish bowl, and, in keep- 
ing with this motif, the architect sank a large 
tank of goldfish in the floor. Unlike the people, 
however, the fish were not in glass, 
but in copper, which speedily killed off all the 
fish (as the marine biologist could have told 
the architect it would), The tank has been con- 
verted into a planter, probably without asking 
the botanists what kinds of plants like copper, 
if any. Although university faculties presumably 
are stafled with experts in many fields, they are 
among the last people consulted when new 
equipment or buildings are planned for the 


are 


enclosed 


university. 

Every campus contributes its own exhibits to 
the architectural chamber of horrors. One school 
has a math classroom so dim it is locally known 
as the “Black Hole of Calculus.’ Music schools 
inherit Charles Addams residences. We have an 
auditorium where the air-conditioner sounds 
like it is equipped with Hollywood mufflers. 
Architectural influences which are not so direct 
are often surprisingly pervasive. At a Midwest- 
ern school known largely for the excellence of 
its basketball teams, a student in music appre- 
ciation identified Strauss as the composer of the 
opera, “Der Fielderhaus.” 
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Lest we seem too prejudiced, it should be 
said that architects are not the only ones who do 
things badly; their errors, though, are usuaily 
larger and more durable than those of other 
men. However, the same kind of nonchalant dis- 
regard of function is seen throughout the whole 
range of material deal with in 
schools. Take the matter of seats. A fairly large 
minority of our people are left-handed, but this 
fact is never adequately recognized when equip- 
ment is set up in To be sure, a 
half-hearted effort is made to keep around a 
couple of left-handed chairs, but any student 
of statistics can quickly point out how nearly 
impossible it is to predict how many should be 
kept in any one room, since left-handed people 
will not appear in precisely the same numbers 
after class. In large auditoriums there 
usually are precisely no left-handed seats at all, 
just as there usually are none for people with 
larger-than-average bottoms. How simple it 
would be to build seats which are convertible so 
that the writing surface could be placed on 
either the left or right, and then anyone could 
sit anywhere without preventing 


objects we 


classrooms, 


class 


someone else 
from later using the same chair. For seat size 
the problem may be more difficult, but who 
knows what intelligent solution might be ob- 
tained if the right people were asked? The point 
is, teaching and learning are somehow con- 
sidered to be functions that just take place along 
side of, or in spite of, material surroundings. 
The audio-visual people at long last have con- 
vinced planners that a room with large windows 
also must have opaque shades if you hope to 
but this mere dent in the 
great wall of indifference, a which is as 
firm and durable as any made of brick or stone. 


show movies, is a 


wall 


Our problems are not just with walls alone. 
Empty space should be considered, too. Among 
many primitive people a bit of vacant land 
(that is to say, land never used for productive 
operations such as hunting, gathering, grazing, 
or gardening) is left surrounding a village. The 
principle operating here is very simple and 
basic: Spatial distance limits contacts among 


people. In the case of primitive tribes, cleared 


space around a village made surprise attacks 
difficult. Modern tribes also are aware of this. 
For example, colleges usually try to separate 
men and women’s dorms with a bit of “neutral” 
space such as a grassy plot or an expanse ol 
tennis courts. However, if this neutral ground is 
to eliminate “surprise,” concealment should be 
impossible. It is for this reason that the dean 
of women wants all tall bushes removed, just as 
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early settlers cleared the ground around their 
log cabins. 

Sometimes “neutral ground” has another 
function: it can be used to unite groups. Every 
college dean of students recalls with horror the 
winter snowball fight on the land between rival 
men’s dormitories, or the spring water fight on 
the “commons” between the women’s and men’s 
quadrangle. As Simmel puts it, “meetings of in- 
dividuals which cannot take place on the terri- 
tory of either group may be arranged to take 
place in a neutral area.”* Early trading often 
took place at the periphery of villages or, in 
some cases, on neutral land at some point be- 
tween tribal territories. Usually, Simmel claims, 
the unoccupied space between 
groups is the most characteristic expression of 
potential antagonism. Translated into campus 
terms, this means that a small neutral area be- 
tween people and departments can be designed 
to promote contact and unity, but that wide 
spatial separation of people and departments 
which should function together tends to pro- 
duce friction antagonism between them. 
Remember, though, that you can’t just legislate 
informal social contacts; you only can conduce 
and permit them. For instance, at a big public 
housing project, it was discovered that women 
met each other principally at the laundry rather 
than at the professionally organized community 
center, which had been planned from the be- 
ginning to serve this function but didn’t. These 
informal lines 
because everyone had to use the laundry, where- 
as visiting in the community center was an ob- 
vious personal choice. 

The water fountain in the factory and the 


existence of 


and 


contacts even cut across racial 


galley in the ship both serve as centers of in- 
formal communication. In fact, in the Navy, 
the scuttlebutt or bubbler is synonymous with 
gossip. Zorbaugh? points out that the rooming 


house, in contrast to the boarding house, had 
no dining room or parlor. Therefore, there was 
no common meeting place where friendships 
could be initiated or maintained. Hence, an- 
onymity and isolation prevailed. Perhaps this 
should be weighed by administrators who decry 
the apathy of student bodies. 

In other cases,“ the location of 
steps, and garbage cans defined communication 
patterns. People who have to use the same ob- 
jects daily are naturally drawn into association. 
In one large rabbit-warren apartment develop- 
ment, the only person who regularly came to 
the front door was the mailman. Among other 
reasons people typically meet in the back is 
that this is where their kids play. Thus, recrea- 
tion often serves as the unifying interest among 


mailboxes, 


people of diverse ages, professions, and ways ol 
life. If we must, for the sake of tradition, have 
quadrangles on modern college campuses, then 
let us at least use the central space for tennis 
courts, botanical gardens, and tea terraces so as 
to attract people and not merely divide them. 
The sticks and stones bequeathed by outra- 
geous fortune can leave more bumps on_ the 
minds of undergraduates than the windy words 
of degree-laden Walls 
than wishes. Bookshelves and ivy do not: make 
a university, but they help. A book in hand is 


lecturers. are stronge) 


worth four in the stacks. Back doors are friend- 
lier than The to the man’s 
mind is through his coffee cup. If you can’t rub 


front doors. way 


elbows, it is hard to rub minds. 


Ue 
(Chicago: 
162. 

i. WwW. 


(Chicago: 


Spykman, “The Sociology of Georg Simmel” 
University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 161- 


Zorbaugh, “The Gold Coast and the Slum” 
University of Chicago Press, 1929), Chap. 4. 

~ L. Festinger, S. Schacter, and K. Back, “Social Pres- 
sures in Informal Groups” (New York: Harper, 1950), 
passim 


The Heald Report and the 
New York City Colleges 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Professor of Educational History and Comparative Education 
School of Education, New York University 


Tin REPORT, “Meeting the Increasing Demand 
for Higher Education in New York State,” pre- 


sented by Henry T. Heald and_ his associates 
to Gov. Rockefeller in November, 1960, is very 
impressive on a number of counts. First, the 
committee which is responsible for this docu- 
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ment is composed of persons who know higher 
education and are sincere in their belief that it 
must be bettered. Second, the well-balanced 
group of consultants includes some of the lead- 
ing specialists on the problems of higher educa- 
tion in the U.S. Third, the document itself is a 
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good example olf conciseness, readability, and 
specific analysis. The recommendations, on the 
whole, are logical, even if not always above the 
level of the obvious. 

One recommendation, however, has caused a 
great deal of has occasioned 
siderable criticism. The Heald Report, in dis- 
cussing the possibilities of expanding the state 
university system, maintains that “the imposi- 
tion of a uniform tuition charge for undergrad- 
uate work” at the various state colleges and at 
the New York City colleges “is long overdue.” 
Furthermore, trying to anticipate the appeals 
to history, the document argues that “decisions 
on tuition made ten, twenty, or even a hundred 
years ago are no longer relevant and should be 
changed now that financial demands are mount- 
ing and can be expected to continue to mount 
at an accelerating rate in the decade or two 
ahead.” Consequently, a $300 per year tuition 
lee should be imposed on all state and city in- 
stitutions, with automatic rebates to qualified 
students from families earning less than $5,000 
annually. 

There are arguments, no doubt, in behalf of 
free higher education in the state colleges. How- 
ever, let us consider the special situation of the 
city colleges of New York City. One of the ma- 
jor reasons why this municipally financed and 
operated system of higher education has con- 
tributed so much through its alumni to the 
welfare of the city, state, nation, and world is 
precisely that the City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Colleges have offered tuition-free under- 
graduate education to scholastically qualified 
young men and women. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these students in the present century 
has been derived from low-income, immigrant, 
minority-group families. Even with free tuition, 
opportunity has been denied 
qualified students who had to work and help 
support their parents. Many of such individuals 
took advantage of the evening programs of the 
colleges and persevered for long years until they 
achieved academic and professional goals. 

The Heald Report, exactly because of the 
standing of its members and its consultants, is 
a threat to the future of excellence in’ public 
higher education in the U.S. when its puts its 
prestige behind a recommendation to require 
fees of the highly selected students of New York 
City. Economic circumstances may change from 
year to year, and a $5,000 annual income, or 
even one of $7,000, will discourage parents from 
sending their capable students to the city col- 
leges if tuition has to be paid for one or more 
children. Borderline families may decline out 


distress and con- 


to prospec tive, 
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of embarrassment to have their financial status 
and intimate family arrangements put under 
the microscope of the investigator who is to de- 
termine the ability to pay tuition. 
Without prejudice in any way 
possible arguments for the retention of free ed- 
ucation in the teachers’ and other state colleges, 
let it be said that the metropolitan colleges al- 
ways have been and still are different from other 
institutions of higher education. At City College 
a generation or so ago, it was impossible to get 
in; once someone was fortunate enough to get 
in, it was impossible to stay in; if one managed 
to stay in, it was impossible to get out. Allowing 
a little leeway for verbal license and generaliza- 
tion, and for some changes in attitude and 
standards, there is plenty of proof that there 
Was more serious academic work, compulsory as 
well as voluntary, at the city colleges than any- 
In addition, there was much 


toward any 


where else. less 


time-wasting nonsense than at state and private 
institutions. Many a New York municipal col- 


lege student attended another institution of 
learning, or was occupied in earning a living 
after hours and on weekends, and in 
most cases without detriment to his college 
work. Such devotion to educational excellence, 
for its own sake and for its instrumental values 
as well, was rare decades ago and still is rare 
in American higher education, 

The city colleges of New York constitute a 
universally unique system of higher learning. At 
this time, they are on a threshold of organizing 
the doctorate. The foundation 
presidents, who comprise two-thirds of — the 
Committee on Higher Education which sub- 
mitted the Heald Report, should have paid 
heed to the need for giving Gov. Rockefeller 
advice on how funds might be raised to ensure 
the tuition-free undergraduate program in the 
city colleges rather than to terminate it. Scores 
of millions of dollars have been given by foun- 
dations in recent years to public and_ private 
colleges and universities for notable projects 
and purposes, all in the name of the pursuit of 
excellence. At the city colleges of New York, it 
is not as necessary as elsewhere to pursue excel- 
lence; it already has been captured and it is 
being cherished and cultivated. 

The Heald Report, by reason of the fact that 
it is addressed to Gov. Rockefeller and the 
Board of Regents of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, seems to imply that the state 
legislature should take action on its recommen- 
tuition fees in 


school 


programs for 


dation for the introduction of 


the municipal colleges. At a time when the 
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Controlled Research Materials Texts 
from Appleton - Century - Crofts, Ine. 


Hamlet: Enter Critic 


Edited by Claire Sacks, Brooklyn College : 
and Edgar Whan, Ohio University 


Critics of Hamlet, from Samuel Johnson to Sir Laurence Olivier, enter 
here and speak for themselves. They hold center stage if their utterances 
were strikingly novel in their time or if their points of view touched off long 
and lively controversy, Questions on the individual critics as well as sug- 
gestions for general discussion and themes urge the student to a close 
and careful reading of one interpretation against another and all of them 
against the play itself. “. . . a brilliantly selected collection—By far the 
best of the guided research books on Hamlet.”-—Robert F. MeDonnell, 
Ohio University. 298 pages. paperbound. 


The Comic in Theory & Practice 


Edited by John J. Enck, University of Wisconsin; Elizabeth T. Forter, 
Lawrence College; and Alvin Whitley, l niversity of Wisconsin 


Everyone laughs, and many have supposed they understood why and how 
and at what, Excerpts on the comic in theory. from Aristotle to contem- 
porary critics, enlighten the first half of this sourcebook, while unabridged 
selections from both poetry and prose form the latter half, Study ques- 
tions, topics for long and short themes, and suggestions for further read- 
ing are provided in the text..“4n admirable assemblage which if read 
thoughtfully could make us, as comedy should, more balanced and de- 
tached than before.’ —Roger M. Jones, University of Michigan. 

340 pages, paperbound. 


What Was Naturalism? Materials for an Answer 


Edited by Edward Stone, Ohio University 


This collection of controlled research materials raises questions and pro- 
vides the basic documents for informed answers to the meaning of natur- 
alism in theory and practice. Almost every facet of 19th century thought 
has been included in the first part of the book in selections that represent 
the most influential works of the theorists most directly responsible for 
the literature of naturalism, The second part presents a correlation of 
these theories with American short stories, novels, poems, and drama of 
the late 19th century, Questions and topics urge the students to place the 
selections in various perspectives and to write papers of varied lengths, “A 
useful compilation well selected to illustrate both critical theory and 
American practice.” —Harry Levin, Harvard University. 

204 pages. paperbound. 





Architecture in America: A Battle of Styles 


Edited by William A. Coles, University of North Carolina; 
and Henry Hope Reed, Jr. 


Just Published 

A self-contained introduction to architectural thought, this new book 
opens with an extensive anthology of major statements, ranging from the 
time of Vitruvius to the present, on the nature of architecture, its aims, 
and the problems of architectural theory and practice as they shed light 
on modern controversies. The book then proceeds with a concrete exam- 
ination of the values, aims, and achievements of five specific examples of 
American architecture of the last seventy years. Numerous photographs, 
descriptions and analyses of buildings, and critical commentaries are in- 
cluded throughout, 350 pages, 32 pages of photographs, paperbound. 


Machines and the Man A Sourcebook on Automation 


Edited by Robert P. Weeks, University of Michigan 


Just Published 

No other sourcebook has yet treated a subject whose social dimensions 
are so important and contemporary as those in this CRM text on auto- 
mation, The book combines literary and non-literary selections to present 
the major problems of automation as well as the literary and _ historical 
aspects of the subject. Among the authors represented who describe the 


push-button world we are entering and who debate its perils and promises 


are: Norbert Wiener, E. M. Forster, Peter Drucker, E, E, Cummings. 
Harvey Swados. David Riesman, Walter Reuther, D, H, Lawrence, and 
many others, Sixty-three theme topics are included and graded according 
to the length of the paper to be written, 320 pages, paperbound. 


American Catholicism 
and the Intellectual Ideal 


Edited by Franeis L. Christ, Loyola College. Baltimore; and Gerard E. 
Sherry, Editor, Central California Register 


Just Published 

Of particular concern to Roman Catholic teachers and students, this new 
book fully explores both the historical and the contemporary dimensions 
of the “intellectual ideal” and the standing of American Roman Catholics 
in relation to it. Pertinent passages are included from every period of 
American Catholic history, These excerpts range from periodical litera- 
ture to passages from full studies of the intellectual life; from sermons 
and discourses of individuals to collective pastorals of the American 
hierachy; from the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas to utterances of recent 
Popes. They also include reflections of non-Catholics when these shed 
light on the subject. Biographical sketches, bibliographies, and wide 
variety of theme topics are also included, 318 pages, paperbound. 
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public and educators are concerned over cen- 
tralization through Federal control of state ed- 
ucation, it is odd that a suggestion is made in 
all seriousness to impose state power over local 
higher education, which for a century has been 
a model for higher learning and which has been 
financially supported by the people of New 
York City. That this proposal is not unwelcome 
is seen from its endorsement by the Board of 
Regents late in December. 

In other countries, and in our own, academic 
excellence is being subsidized. The Heald Re- 
port would have it otherwise in New York City. 
The move toward the imposition of tuition fees 
in the city colleges of New York should be vig- 


orously resisted not merely by the people of 
the City and the State of New York, but also 
by the people of the entire country. The educa- 
tional and the academic profession likewise 
should lend their authority and prestige toward 
the maintenance of a system of free higher ed- 
ucation which rewards academic merit and 
places a premium on success in scholarship. 

Let there be at least one corner in the Amer- 
ican educational where fanaticism for 
finance does not eliminate an incomparable 
higher institutions in which every 


system 


system of 


qualified student is encouraged to develop his 


talents to the fullest without regard to race, re- 
ligion, social class—or economic status. 


PHILISTINES ON THE FACULTY 


By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 


Professor of Philosophy, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Amenican UNIVERSITIES are accustomed to fol- 
lowing the progress made in the society in 
which they exist; in no sense do they lead. The 
emphasis on practice which by now has put 
down traditional pioneering roots insures that 
we shall apply best what others discover. The 
result is the situation with which we are all 
familiar: the theorists are developed in Europe 
and the practitioners in America. Physics and 
chemistry were the work of Europeans engaged 
in pure science; applied science and technology 
have been best done in the U.S. 

Such original developments as the U.S. can 
boast (and they are considerable) did not come 
from the universities but from other institutions 
within the society. The painting and sculpture 
that is taught in university art schools was not 
done in them. The chief American development 
in recent art is abstract expressionism in paint- 
ing, and this was a development of a group of 
non-academic painters in New York City. Jour- 
nalism has contributed more soundly to the de- 
velopment of literature and criticism than the 
English departments of universities. Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, and Mencken were 
frowned on in universities until they had 
achieved a secure position outside them. Now 
these names are the ones looked up to in courses 
in contemporary American literature. 

The hope in the U.S. for the academic de- 
velopment of original culture lies in the estab- 
lishment ol a regional culture center. One could 
conceivably be constructed around a_ regional 
university if it would be willing to lead rather 
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than to follow. To lead requires the possession 
of some unique properties and even possibly also 
the possession of some unique shortcomings. The 
unique properties are imagination, daring, cour- 
age, and an emphasis on production. The unique 
shortcomings are a lack of awesome respect for 
the classic achievements of the past, a lack of re- 
spect for duly constituted authorities, and the 
impulse to follow a certain recklessness. 

Such a regional university could be construct- 
ed quite easily. Whether the desired results 
would follow of themselves is another question. 
They might, provided the ground was properly 
prepared for them, and this is all that could be 
done. Creativity can be invoked but it cannot 
be compelled, and we can provide the necessary 
but not the sufficient causes. In any case, some 
gain and but little harm might result from tak- 
ing a few well-calculated steps. 

Above all, perhaps, the curriculum would 
have to be so revised as to provide a central 
position for philosophy. Philosophy can thicken 
the background, deepen and quicken the imag- 
ination. Centra! would be philosophy as such: 
logic, metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, and 
aesthetics. But then philosophy would be at- 
tached to each of the other fields in both the 
sciences and the humanities: philosophy of sci- 
ence, philosophy of art, philosophy of law, 
philosophy of history, etc. The essence of the 
university is, in a word, philosophy; indeed, 
philosophy is the universal language of human 
culture. And so it would have to be philosophy 
that would furnish the proper medium in which 
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production in all other fields could flourish, 
just as it always has—as it did in ancient Greece 
and as it always has done in recent centuries in 


Europe. 

Universities essentially 
are just what we are facing today and just what 
we wish to improve. Without philosophy as ad- 
junctive to other topics, we find just what we 
might have expected: the science professor as the 
Mechanical Philistine, the professor of literature 
as the Dry Philistine, the sociology professor as 
the Empty Philistine, and, as a_ result, the 
philosophy professor as the Timid Philistine. 

The Mechanical Philistine practices in the 
laboratory. It has been suggested that the lab- 
in this sense be renamed the scientific 
gymnasium, since it serves as the arena for ex- 
for discoveries. Classical 


without philosophy 


oratory 


ercises in science, not 
experiments are repeated for students and by 
students, and the kind of theoretical speculation 
which might go on in the imagination of sci- 
entists as the kind of experimental 
imagination which might go on in the actions 
of scientists are almost completely neglected. 
The Mechanical Philistine follows the book; he 
does not add any pages to it. He does not keep 
up with the frontiers of his science but, instead, 
remains respectfully some distance behind. He 
does not know of its relations to other fields o1 


well as 


anything about its wider possibilities. 

The Dry Philistine what he 
iearned of the best of the literature of the past. 
He analyzes and dissects it, always on the as- 
sumption that the tools he uses for this purpose 
are not incisive ones, but he does not cut very 
deep. And he never puts the elements back not 
restores the full concreteness of the literary work 
so that the students may feel its full impact. In 
short, he removes the value but does 
the logic. He manages to produce such an effect 
of dullness and of the dissipation of abundance 
that it takes years for the student to recover his 
interest in literature. The Dry Philistine prac- 
tices criticism without principles and achieves 
analysis without understanding. He 
stimulate the production of literature but only 
handles such specimens as have been around 


teaches has 


not add 


does not 


for some time. 

The Empty Philistine teaches courses in_ so- 
cial studies and in some ways is the most inel- 
fectual of all. Having most of the scientific pre- 
tensions without any of the scientific 
plishments, he teaches courses in the obvious 
and finds or invents a terminology to obscure 
what everyone already knows. He teaches courses 
in The Family without introducing a single an- 
alytical idea; he makes surveys of institutional 


accom- 
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situations which would do credit to a journal- 
ist or advertising man. The richness of diversity 
and the high abstractions of scientific formula- 
tions are both lost on him. He does not deaden 
a dead field; he only insures that it shall re- 
main undiscovered and not be brought to life. 

The Timid Philistine is the philosophy pro- 
fessor who does not think much of philosophy 
because he has surrendered it to other 
institution. He thinks that philosophy should 
consist merely in taking dictation from science 
or from some religion or government. He is a 
logical positivist, a Neo-Thomist, a dialectical 
materialist. He is not a philosopher, but one 
who presides at the abdication of philosophy. 
He is not interested in philosophy as such, but 
only in such frills and by-roads of it as have not 
(in his opinion) been shoved aside by other and 
more vigorous fields. He is the lame duck, the 
man without the weak-willed member 
of his profession, and he is partly responsible 
for the low estate to which philosophy has fallen 
in the universities we are trying to improve. 

In the university of the regional culture cen- 
ter which is being suggested here as a sort of 
pilot model, the Philistine members of the fac- 
ulty would be excluded. Vigor of mind, daring 
ing of imagination, accompanied usually with 
strength and intractability of character, would 
be the usable criteria. A prospective member of 
the faculty would be judged at least partly by 
his ambition; and if it could not be made clear 
that he at least sought to become the most dis- 
tinguished member of his profession, had some 
hopes of achieving this ambition, and meant to 
work toward it whether he failed or not, then 
his appointment could not be considered, For 
the aspirant in the academic world, there are 
no other rewards which are appropriate except 
to contribute to human culture some small ac- 
complishment which could become a possession 


some 


power, 


forever. 

It is strange, indeed, that in a society which 
has been designed to provide the maximum de- 
gree of freedom, the individual citizens have 
chosen to pursue the greatest degree of con- 
formity. In the United States today, every man 
wishes most to be like every other, and this is 
how he chooses to employ the political and eco- 
nomic freedom which so few besides himself 
possess. His idolization of football is a tragic 
symptom, for it means that he bows down to 
the symbolism of mechanical man appealing to 
force. Football lacks the subtlety of chess; the 
undifferentiated players in this sense resemble 
checkers more. Football provides not a relaxa- 
tion for the mind, but a dissipated aggression, 
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an aggression rendered harmless—a_ substitute 
for that interest in practical politics which the 
students of very alive universities always have 
had in other countries. The vicarious entertain- 
ment for the alumni which football provides, 
including the nightclub type of amusement at 
the half—band music, parades, and girlie shows 
—is a further measure of the extent to which 
the modern university has departed from the 
aims and ambitions of its archetype. 

The improvement of universities by way ol 
the establishment of a unique regional culture 
university which shall have all of the virtues 
we want for the others is not without precedent, 
for this is the way in which the greatest univer- 
sities have grown up and the way in which their 
influence has been chiefly felt. They have done 
unique things that were worth doing, and they 


have been imitated. In order to start a good 
movement, it is only necessary to establish a 
single success. Anything that is worth doing 
well is worth doing, however less good the 
copies. To the extent to which universities need 
to be re-oriented, the task appears insurmount- 
able if approached all at once. It must be start- 
ed somewhere and in a small way if it is to be 
done at all. The improvement of universities 
on the scale that has been suggested here calls 
for the establishment of a regional culture uni- 
versity with all of the quality that all institu- 
tions of higher learning should have—plus some 
of the value. In this way, perhaps, originality 
could be initiated at a point and radiated out- 
ward, and the kind of productive impetus could 
be started within the university that provides 
leadership for the whole culture. 


William James’ Impact upon 


Ameriean Education 
By HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Las YEAR marked the 50th anniversary of the 


whose 
though 


(1842-1910), 
education, 


death of William James 
influence upon American 
overshadowed by that of John Dewey, was great- 
er than many have supposed. It was an influence 
exerted not directly through specific writings on 
educational subjects, but rather through the im- 
pact of a vibrant and liberating personality mak- 
ing itself felt in many areas of American life. 
For it was James’ pioneering example which, 
more than any other single factor, helped “‘to 
make the world safe” for the pragmatic reform- 
ers who succeeded him. ’ 

But the quick fading away of even the strong- 
est personality, once life has ended, was vividly 
described by James himself in his tribute to 
Emerson at Concord in 1903, when he said, “The 
pathos of death is this, that when the days of 
one’s life are ended . . . what remains of one in 
memory should be so slight a thing. The phan- 
tom of an attitude, the echo of a certain mode 
of thought, a few pages of print, some invention, 
or some victory we gained in a brief critical 
hour, are all that can survive of the best of us.’”! 

This slipping away of the once-living person 
has been accentuated in James’ case by the tur- 
bulence of our century since the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914. That circumstance has 
cut us off, psychologically, from what now ap- 
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pear to have been the “innocent” and “‘confi- 
dent” decades of the ’80’s and ’90's. Unlike John 
Dewey, who lived on through more than halt 
of our century, William James seems to us to 
belong irrevocably to the age of McKinley and 
the Teddy Roosevelt of “the strenuous life.” 
Today it has become fashionable to disparage 
James as the outmoded champion of romantic 
individualism and buoyant optimism in dealing 
with the concrete issues of daily living. He never 
hesitated to tackle the difficult questions of 
Lebensphilosophie or to make his teachings 
available in popular as well as academic form. 
When he spoke or wrote, it always was with such 
vital warmth that he had many thousands of lis- 
teners and readers outside college and university 
circles. In the often-quoted words of the late 
Pres. Lowell of Harvard, “Philosophy is no good 
unless it is hot. James always made it hot.” 
This was because, in the words of Prof. Donald 
C. Williams, James “cared about philosophy, as 
he cared about life. If ever the very fire of reality 
burned in any human mind, it burned in his.’ 
In all things educational James was the enemy 


* William James, “Memories and Studies” (New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1917), p. 19. 

* Henry James, in “In Commemoration of William 
James, 1842-1942" (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942), p. 3. 

* Donald C, Williams, in ibid., p. 97. 
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of convention and formalism. His colleague, 
George Santayana, called him “an Irishman 
among the Brahmins”; and when someone sug- 
gested a statue in his memory at Cambridge, it 
was said that, to be authentic, it would have to 
show James “trampling on a textbook and look- 
ing out the window.” For the gifted James had 
little patience with the cut-and-dried methods 
of instruction, “Results,” he once wrote, “should 
not be -too voluntarily aimed at or too busily 
thought of.” 

It was John Dewey who connected James’ re- 
markable versatility and profound interest in, all 
things human with “the nonacademic characte. 
of his education,” which enabled him to “escape 
the academic conditions that too often have a 
benumbing effect.” Dewey attributed the latter 
to “our tendency to exaggerate the phase ol 
technique, of formal skill, in quasi-prescribed 
lines of thinking.’’* 

As is well known, James’ childhood tutelage 
by “educative ladies” ever- 
changing series of tutors and private ‘schools as 
the nomadic, well-endowed Jameses traveled 
from New York to London, Paris, Boulogne- 
sur-mer, Geneva, and Bonn. The greatest educa- 
tional influence of all, of course, was the animat- 
ed family circle presided over by “the almost 
perfect father,” Henry James the Elder, whose 
ample inheritance and domestic tastes enabled 
him to devote himself to the upbringing of his 
four sons and one daughter. 

When it came to the question of going to col- 
lege, however, the 16-year-old youth wrote to Ed- 
gar Van Winkle, then a student at Union College 
from which the elder Henry James had been 
graduated in 1830, “When I left you in Schen- 
ectady it was with the almost certainty of be- 
coming a fellow man with you at Union College. 
When I spoke to my father about it, I found he 
was not in favor of my going to any college what- 


was followed by an 


soever. He says colleges are hot beds of corrup- 
tion where it’s impossible to learn anything.” 
This paternal opposition to institutionalism in 
any form was sufhciently relaxed three 
later to enable William to enter the new Law- 
rence Scientific School at Harvard and later the 
Medical School, where he his only 
“earned” degree. 


years 


received 


Later in life, James’ detestation of “academi- 
cism” displayed itself in his enthusiastic hospital- 
ity toward unorthodox educators such as Thomas 
Davidson and a whole succession of mavericks 
known as “James’s cranks.” But the 
blow which he struck against what he called 
“the Mandarin his famous 


strongest 


disease’ was essay, 


“The Ph.D. Octopus,” in which he denounced 
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the possible coming about of a state of things 
“in which no man of science or letters will be 
accounted respectable unless some kind of badge 
or diploma is stamped upon him, and in which 
bare personality will be a mark of outcast 
estate.’’® 

At the same time that James was throwing 
down his challenges to formalism in eslucation, 
he himself was engaged industriously in erect- 
ing a new science of psychology that was to have 
profound effects upon American educational 
practices. Before James, American psychology 
had been a branch of philosophy, largely spec- 
ulative in character, called “Philosophy — of 
Mind.” The publication of “Principles of Psy- 
chology” in 1890 changed all that by placing the 
science “foursquare upon a physiological foun- 
dation.” The frank empiricism of the book came 
as a shock and a revelation: here was “raw un- 
verbalized life’ regarded as “more of a revealer” 
of truth than “logos or discursive thought.” It 
was a radically motor psychology; its base was 
biological. But James was not engaged in reduc- 
ing psychology to biology; his concern was with 
the whole living, acting man. In a style that fair- 
ly scintillated, he portrayed “the universe with 
the lid off,” a baffling mixture of the stable and 
the unstable, the recurrent and the novel, and 
the rational and the irrational, all “lending 
poignancy to existence” and giving it “the zest, 
the tingle, the excitement of reality.” 

Iwo years after the “Principles” appeared, 
James was asked to give “a few public lectures 
on psychology to the Cambridge teachers,” later 
“Talks to Teachers.” He warned 
his hearers that “psychology is not something 
from which you can deduce definite programs 
and schemes and methods of instruction for im- 
mediate classroom use. Psychology is a science 
and teaching is an art, and sciences never gen- 
erate arts directly of themselves. An intermed- 
iary inventive mind must make the application 
by using its originality. . . . To know psychology 
is absolutely no guarantee that we shall be good 


published as 


teachers.’ ; 

As a Harvard professor, James made many 
pronouncements concerning the aims of higher 
education. Pragmatism so often has been crit- 
icized for neglecting excellence that some read- 
ers may be surprised to discover that James re- 
garded “a sense for human superiority” as the 
very mark of the educated man. Higher educa- 


' John Dewey, in tbid., pp. 48-49. 
Ms. in James Collection, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 
® William James, op, cit., p. 334. 
7 William James, “Talks to 
Holt, 1899), pp. 7-9. 
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tion, he said, should “set up in us a lasting rel- 
ish for the better kind of man, a loss of appetite 
for mediocrities, and a disgust for cheap jacks.” 

In these days, when some educational admin- 
istrators seem eager to summarize individual 
children on punch-cards to be fed into comput- 
ers, it may be well to recall James’ passionate 
combination of individualism and pluralism to- 
gether with his deep antipathy to the sociolo- 
gist’s preoccupation with averages, “with its ob- 
ligatory undervaluing of individual differences,” 
which he held to be “the most pernicious and 
immoral of fatalisms.’”” He wrote, in a familiar 
passage, “I am against bigness and greatness in 
all its forms and with the invisible molecular 
forces that work from individual to individual. 
... The bigger the unit you deal with, the hol- 
lower, the more brutal, the more mendacious 
the life displayed.”* 

Long before beatniks had been invented, James 
diagnosed the creeping paralysis of will that was 
causing “an irremediable flatness to come over 
the world,” and sought to counteract it by draw- 
ing upon fresh sources of energy and moral cour- 
age. He clearly recognized, as do the contempor- 
ary Existentialists, that life demands decisions 
and commitments where complete — scientific 
knowledge is not available and where the force 
of commitments may decide issues. As a militant 
liberal, he fought against imperialism and war 
long before such causes were popular. A world 
calling for moral heroism, as the late Prof. R. B. 
Perry said, “suited his taste in universes” and 
“made life worth living.” 

It was this attitude of eagerness in contront- 
ing a changing, challenging world full of risk 
and adventure which was James’ greatest con- 
tribution to American education, for it altered 
the orientation of philosophy from past to fu- 
ture, “from abstraction and insufficiency, from 
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verbal solutions, from bad a prior: reasons, from 
fixed principles, closed systems, and pretended 
absolutes and origins towards concreteness 
and adequacy, towards facts, towards action, 
and towards power.” In education, this meant 
turning away from tradition and theory toward 
practice and experiment. Needless to say, this 
found a ready response in a people who had 
shown a long-standing propensity for getting 
along without theory until after some scheme 
of theirs had proved to “work.” 

In the words of Byron S. Hollingshead, “James 
gave us confidence to go ahead pragmatically, to 
experiment, to find out what would work, even 
though we sometimes had to leave theory for 
later repair.”!’ Education was neither something 
apart from life nor a predetermined program to 
be unrolled. With James, fresh breezes began to 
blow through the halls of philosophy, and with 
Dewey they penetrated thousands of American 
schoolrooms. It is idle to dispute the relative 
shares of the two commanding figures in the 
liberation of both philosophy and = education 
from the stuffiness and irrelevance of the Vic- 
torian era. Dewey settled all that long ago by 
repeatedly acknowledging his indebtedness to 
his teacher, William James. Many of the battles 
they fought together have been won, but by no 
means all. For James summoned his fellow men 
not only to participation in the conflicts of his 
own time, but to the endless struggle against ig- 
norance, vulgarity, bigness, pedantry, and moral 
apathy and inertia. Above all, James set us an 
example of “that eternal rarity, a great’ in- 
dividual.” 

* Henry James, “The Letters of William James” (Bos- 
ton: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920), Vol. II, p. 90. 

* William James, “Pragmatism” (New York: Longmans, 

Green, 1907), p. 51. 


 B. S. Hollingshead, “Education in America,” Educa- 
tional Record, 40: 214-215, July, 1959, 


Scholarships for Junior College 
Students 


Transfer 


By RAYMOND E. SCHULTZ 


Professor of Higher Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


P ccnins STATE UNIveERsSITY initiated in the fall 
of 1960 a plan which makes 
stantial number 
the outstanding graduates of the state’s junior 


available a sub- 
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of scholarships exclusively for 


colleges. The scholarships, which carry a maxi- 
mum one-year stipend of $500, are awarded on 
the basis of all-around merit, ¢.¢., scholarship, 
leadership, and citizenship. The stipend that a 
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student receives is determined by his financial 
need as related to other students receiving such 
scholarships, but in no case is less than $100. A 
special scholarship program of this type is de- 
sirable from a number of standpoints: 

1. It makes possible continued education for 
deserving junior college graduates. Locally ori- 
ented junior colleges provide educational op- 
portunity for many capable youths who lack the 
financial resources to attend college away from 
home. This is a condition not unique to fam- 
ilies in the low income group. It also is an im- 
portant consideration to the family of modest 
income, especially where there are several chil- 
dren. Colleges and universities earmarking schol- 
arships for outstanding junior college graduates 
open a door to further education for many cap- 
able young people from such families. 

2. It partially the 
competitive position of junior college transfers 
for scholarships. While any transfer student is 
apt to be at a disadvantage in competing with 
“native” students of comparable merit for schol- 
arship funds, the problem is especially acute in 
the case of junior college transfers. In the first 
place, the magnitude of their number is apt to 
militate against them in states where junior 
college enrollments are high. Second, there ts 
likely to be discrimination against junior college 
transfer students in the awarding of scholarships 
at senior colleges and universities. This discrim- 
from the (even 
though it is not substantiated by evidence) that 
standards in junior colleges do not compare with 
those of senior colleges and universities. And 
third, there exists, and no doubt will continue 


overcomes unfavorable 


ination grows assumption 


to exist for some time to come, the unsubstan- 
tiated assumption prevalent among college and 
university faculties that junior colleges cannot 
possibly provide as effective an education as 
can a senior institution. 

Officials charged with policy-making respon- 
sibility at senior institutions which receive an 
appreciable number of junior college transfers 
can provide protection against these types of dis- 
crimination by establishing scholarships which 
are reserved for junior college transfers. 


3. It serves as an effective means of recruiting 
capable junior college graduates. An institu- 
tion of learning never has too many good stu- 
dents. Consequently, a university 
which offers a financial incentive to needy and 
capable junior college graduates is going to re- 
cruit competent from this source in 
substantial numbers. From a_ strictly  self-cen- 
tered point of view, therefore, a special scholar- 


college or 
students 


ship program for junior college graduates is 
good business for a senior institution. 

!. It promotes scholarship in the junior col- 
lege. For the competent but financially deprived 
student in the junior college, the prospect of 
being able to continue his education after grad- 
uation will provide motivation for excellence. 
When this occurs on the part of a sizable num- 
ber of students, an increased vigor and spirit of 
scholarship permeates the institution. Stated an- 
other way, when a senior institution provides 
scholarships explicitly for junior college trans- 
fers, and makes this fact known to junior col- 
leges, it is helping them to raise their standards 
of achievement. 

5. It promotes similar scholarship support 
from other sources. As this type of special schol- 
arship program comes to the attention of busi- 
ness, civic, and labor groups in communities 
where junior colleges are located, these organ- 
izations will be stimulated to provide continued 
assistance for financially needy and deserving 
these groups 
already provide grants-in-aid for capable and 


junior college graduates. Many of 


needy youths to attend junior college. It is logi- 
cal to assume that this support will be extended 
once they are made aware of its need. Senior 
institutions have an excellent opportunity to do 
this by making available merit scholarships for 
junior college graduates. 

For the reasons enumerated above, it seems 
to the writer that colleges and universities in 
other states, where an appreciable number of 
students are enrolled in junior colleges, would 
do well to establish scholarship programs  sim- 
ilar to the one now in operation at Florida State 


University. 


CONFERENCE 


“All Our Past Aceclaims Our Future” 


W in THE worpbs of Swinburne as its conven- 
theme, the National. Council of Teachers 
of English commenced its golden anniversary 


tion 
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year as nearly 7,000 teachers of English from 
kindergarten through college from the U.S. and 
17 foreign countries gathered in Chicago, Nov. 
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24-26, 1960. During the historic sessions, Coun- 
cil members and guests heard headline speakers 
J. B. Priestley, Richard Armour, Sean O'Faolain, 
W. D. Snodgrass, and Mark Van Doren, as well 
as NCTE Pres. Ruth G. Strickland, Edward 
S. Noyes, Dora V. Smith and former NCTE 
Secretary W. Wilbur Hatfield. 

In 110 program sessions on issues in teaching 
grammar, linguistics, listening, literature, speak- 
writing, 475 participants spoke to 
standing-room crowds in the Chicago Opera 
House and the Morrison, Palmer House, and 
Hamilton Hotels. Co-sponsors of some of the 
sessions were the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
the National Council of Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the Modern Language 
Association, the College English Association, 
the American Studies Association, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors, 
Theta Sigma Phi, the National School Boards 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Conference on Research 
in English, and the Speech Association of 
America. 

An innovation, on the way to becoming a tra- 
dition, was the advent of pre-convention work- 
shops on an articulated English program, lan 
guage arts in the elementary school, structural 
linguistics in the secondary school, and methods 
in the professional preparation of English 
teachers. Along with the pre-convention sessions 
of the executive committee, the board of direc: 
tors, and 40 of the Council committees, these 
workshops have set the pattern for a week-long 
annual gathering in the future. 

Most significant of the resolutions passed by 
the board was the decision to inform the Con- 
gress of the U.S. and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion of the “compelling need for an extension 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
to include English and the humanities as a vital 
first step toward improving instruction in Eng- 
lish” and to support the White House Confer- 
ence recommendations for the establishment ol 
a National Humanities Foundation. As its ma- 
jor effort to implement this resolution, the 
NCTE is publishing in January, 1961, “Nation- 
al Interest and the Teaching of English.” 


ing, and 


The directors also reafhrmed their belief in 
the nation’s freedom to read and in the teach- 
er’s right to choose textbooks without interfer- 
ence from. self-appointed censors. An educated 
and discriminating reading public, they are 
convinced, offers the best control against ob- 
scenity and fallacious propaganda. 

Through the work of its commiitee on teach- 
er preparation and certification, the Council 
recommended that certification councils repre- 
senting academic areas as well as professional 
education be permitted to advise state officials 
who certify public school teachers. 

English teachers themselves were their own 

severest critics as they probed the problems in 
their teaching. As Ruth Strickland, Indiana 
University, said in her presidential address: 
In spite of the fact that we teach English to students 
from kindergarten through college, we are not satisfied 
with the results of our teaching. Too many of our young 
people are content to use English badly, Too many of 
our college students take no work in English that is not 
required. Too few of our good students do major work 
in English, and too few of them prepare to teach Eng- 
lish. What we teach is important, and the way we teach 
it is equally important. We cannot afford to alienate 
our students from the standards and the literature we 
wish them to love. 

Harold B. Allen, professor of English, Uni- 
Minnesota, is the newly elected NCTE 
The Council officer responsible fon 
around — the 


versity ol 
president. 
planning the program 
themes of past, present, and future was Hardy 
R. Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) High School. Ir- 
win Suloway, Chicago Teachers College, was 
the local convention chairman. James R. Squire, 
executive secretary, co-ordinated the work of 
the Council from the headquarters in Cham- 


sessions 


paign, II1. 

Facing the challenge of the next 50 years, the 
members of the National Council of Teachers 
of English rededicate themselves to the school 
children of America. With Dr, Strickland they 
.. . recognize that the task of learning English is a task 
of long duration, running through all the years of formal 
education and out into life beyond the school, The civ- 
ilizing value of teaching English can be realized, and 
we can hope that our young people will set higher and 
higher standards for their own growth and continue to 
study English “for the love of it.” 

JAMES R. SQUIRE 

Executive Secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Champaign, Il. 


Conference on Exchange of Persons 


Persons, held in San Francisco, Nov. 30-Dec. 
3, 1960, arose from the unique attendance ol 


Tae CHALLENGING APPEALS emanating from the 


Fourth National Conference on Exchange of 
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that conference—unique in that the delegates 
came from 47 countries, including the newly 
emerging nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

The Institute of International Education, in 
co-operation with 158 national public and _pri- 
vate agencies, brought the 900 delegates to- 
gether for four days of plenary sessions, panel 
discussion, workshops, and clinics to provide a 
forum for searching analysis of educational 
problems and the methods for helping to solve 
those problems. The level of participation was 
excellent. Both Africa and Asia were well repre- 
sented in major addresses by Julius Kiano, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry from 
Kenya, and Humayan Kabir, India’s Minister 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. An 
all-American session featured a panel discussion 
led by Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Paul G. Hoft- 
man, managing director, UN Special Fund; 
James A. Perkins, vice-president, Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; James Riddleberger, di- 
rector, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion; and Monroe E. Spaght, president, Shell 
Oil Co. At the closing session, Galo Plaza, 
former President of Arthur S. 


Ecuador, and 


Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, defined the mutual benefits of educa- 


tional exchange programs. 

Delegates were outspoken in expressing their 
countries’ needs, their approbations, their criti- 
“We are nibbling at the edges of the 
problem,” was the expression of one, and_par- 
ticipants in our geographic discussion groups 


cisms. 


concurred that a more vigorous wide-scale pro- 
gram must be developed if the urgent needs 
for education in Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia are to be met. 

The various discussion groups suggested that 
the West must assume the responsibility and 
invest greater imagination in promoting the 
newer nations’ growth toward educational and 
technical self-sufficiency; that emphasis should 
be placed upon strengthening local institutions 
or, when necessary, creating them; that there 
should be provision for long-term commitments 
to permit advance planning for continuing ed- 
ucational programs; that the U.S. government 
and private groups must better co-ordinate 
their work in this field; that greater understand- 
ing of local cultural patterns is essential to the 
accomplishment of educational assistance. The 
danger of training too many students in certain 
fields and neglecting preparation for actual 
needs in the various countries was pointed out. 
Each country requiring educational assistance 
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should establish a manpower resources planning 
agency to correlate economic planning with pro- 
grams of student exchange for technical train- 
ing. The West must develop ways to provide 
new quick-training techniques, while maintain- 
ing standards for academic degrees. 

There was criticism of the widespread prac- 
tice by American universities of permitting for- 
eign students to undertake advanced study pro- 
grams unrelated to their own preparation and 
to their countries’ needs. A large number of 
U.S. technical institutions and trade schools are 
often well equipped to provide a valid educa- 
tional experience for many foreign students. 
More complete information about the educa- 
tional the U.S. should be made 
available. so that prospective foreign students 
and their better select suitable 
academic and training programs and institutions. 

The U.S. government was criticized for only 
responding to crises rather than also develop- 
ing long-range planning based on clear purpose 
in educational assistance, and colleges and uni- 
versities were urged to avail themselves of such 
leadership as the government does supply. In- 
stitutions should adopt positive policies encour- 
aging U.S. teachers to participate directly in 
educational assistance abroad. Emphasized_re- 


resources of 


sponsors can 


peatedly, especially by delegates from Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Latin America, was the requirement 
that personnel of all educational assistance pro- 
grams be thoroughly trained in the language, 
history, and mores of the country to be visited, 
with orientation further under- 
standing and acceptance of that country’s goal 


programs to 


of independence. 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
President 

Institute of International Education 

New York City 


The following are 1960 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BROWN, AARON (editor), Ladders to Improvement: 
Report of a Project for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Secondary Schools. Pp. 249. Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York, No price. 

CALHOUN, ARTHUR V., A _ Social History of the 
American Family, pp. 400, 443, 411, $1.75 apiece 
(paper); COVILLE, WALTER J., TIMOTHY W. 
COSTELLO, and FABIAN L. ROUKE, Abnormal 
Psychology, pp. 298, $1.75 (paper); McELWEE, 
WILLIAM, History of England at a Glance, pp. 
194, 1961, $1.50 (paper); SMITH, SIR WILLIAM, 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, pp. 823, $4.95. 
Barnes & Noble, New York 3. 

CAPES, MARY (editor).. Communication or 
Pp. 228. Association Press, New York 7. $4.00. 
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Please complete and return this ballot 
not later than March 24, 1961 


BALLOT 


Society for the Advancement of Education 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 

Please place a check mark before four of the 
following candidates who have been nominated 
for election as Trustees of your Society for the 
four-year terms following April 1, 1°61. 


(1) Louis T. Benezet, president, Colorado College 


[] James B. Conant, director, A Study of the 
American High School, New York City 


Mason W. Gross, president, Rutgers, The 
State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Franc’s Keppel, dean, Graduate School ct 
Education, Harvard University 


George D. Stoddard, chancellor and executive 
vice-president, New York University 


In the event you cannot attend the Annual Meet- 
ing, which is expected to convene April 5, 1961, 
and wish Stanley Lehrer, managing editor, to serve 
as your proxy, check here 17 


Your signature 
(If you prefer to keep this copy intact, you may in- 
dicate your vote selections on a separate sheet of 


paper ) 


DELL, EDWARD T., Leader’s Guide for the Rough 
Years, pp. 133, $1.50 (paper); WALSH, CHAD, The 
Rough Years, pp. 266, $2.25 (paper). Morehouse- 
Barlow Co., New York 17. 

DEWEY, JOHN, and ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. Know- 
ing and the Known, Pp. 334. Beacon Press, Boston 
8. $1.95 (paper). 

DIACK, HUNTER. Reading and the Psychology of Per- 
ception. Pp. 154. Philosophical Library, New York 
16, $6.00. 

ELKIN, FREDERICK. The Child and Society: The 
Process of Socialization. Pp. 121. Random House, 
New York 22. 95 cents (paper). 

Equipment and Supplies for Athletics, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Pp, 97. The Athletic Institute, 
Chicago 54, $2.50 (paper). 

FIGUREL, J. ALLEN, New Frontiers in Reading. Pp. 
176. Scholastic Magazines, New York 36, $2.00 
(paper). 

FREEMAN, ROGER A. Taxes for the Schools. Pp. 441. 
Institute for Social Science Research, Washington 5, 
D.C. $5.00. 

Goals for Americans. Pp, 372, Prentice-Hall, New York 
11, $1.00 (paper). 

GOLDMAN, GUIDO G. Zionism Under Soviet Rule 
(1917-1928). Pp. 136. Herzl Press, New York. $2.00 
(paper). 

GOODHARTZ, ABRAHAM 5S. (editor), 4 Commitment 
to Youth: The Brooklyn College Student Personnel 
Program, Pp. 284. Bookman Associates, New York 3. 
$4.50. 

KAHANOFF, JACQUELINE. Ramat-Hadassah-Szold: 
Youth Aliyah Screening and Classification Centre. Pp. 
174. Youth Aliyah Public Relations Section, Jeru- 
salem, Israel. No price (paper). 








NOW REVISED... 


The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
—College Level, Revised Edition 


Usable at any time during the college years and first year of graduate school, this omnibus cycle 


group test of mental ability is especially valuable for entrance or placement examinations usually given 


to entering freshmen. 


The features of these completely revised tests include ease of administration with clear, simple di- 
rections, one convenient working time period of 40 minutes, and a simple scoring system. Although 
these are essentially single score rather than multiple-factor tests, provision has been made for those 
who wish to obtain separate quantitative and verbal scores, Self-marking answer sheets requiring no 
separate keys, or IBM answer sheets may be used. 

The tests, printed in reusable booklets, are accompanied by an EXAMINER'S MANUAL contain- 


ing complete instructions for using the tests, as well as reliability, validity, and other statistical data. 


A Spring 1961 Publication 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BC ON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL- DALLAS - PALO ALTO 





School and Society 





The Education of Nations 


A COMPARATIVE TREATISE IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


By Robert Ulich. The educational systems and ideals of the principal Western 
nations, including Russia, are studied here both historically and comparatively. 
The dual approach clarifies the nature of the educational process by placing it 
in its historical context, and discriminates those features in which the educa- 
tional evolution of one country differs from others, The author provides valuable 
data on the educational motivations and purposes of other countries, and estab- 
lishes a realistic basis for our own attempts to help new nations organize their 


educational programs, $6.75 


Higher Education in the 
United States 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris. David Riesman, Eldon J. Johnson, Rexford 
G. Moon, Jr., Barnaby C. Keany, and other distinguished educators and econ- 
omists discuss the financial crisis in our schools as education tries to meet the 


wide demands of tomorrow’s complex world. $5.50 


Religious Education in 


German Schools 
AN HISTORICAL APPROACH 


By Ernst Christian Helmreich. This detailed account of religious instruction 
in elementary and secondary German schools touches upon history, political sci- 
ence, and education, as well as religion, providing a more complete understand- 
ing of the German school system, It offers an ideal opportunity to make com- 


parisons with the systems of other nations, $7.50 


|B (ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


February 25, 1961 





EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 oN. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





Education . . . Not Educational Financing . . . Should Be a 


Headmaster’s First Concern—We invite you to 


Tell your parents about the least 


expensive nationwide educational 


financing program available | Hote 
and let them decide Git. 


The administration of a student financing program is an unnecessary burden on both 
headmaster and business office. Financing should be the parents’ responsibility with such 


counsel as the school may wish to give. 


Our Investment-in-Education Plan will take your school out of all non-scholarship 
educational financing. Upon request we will be glad to send you a comparative study 
prepared by independent consulting economists—of the four nationwide educational f- 
nancing programs now in operation. This study shows the actual cost, insurance coverage 
provided, and the financing facilities offered. 

Funds for Education, Inc. was established for the sole purpose of making low-cost 
educational loans. It is in no way connected with any small loan or finance company and 
employs no salesmen. Students from 23 states are now using our Inv estment-in-Education 


Plan in 78 schools. 


Please mail this coupon today 
and let us send you complete information . . . without obligation 


Funds for Education, Inc. 


319 Lincoln Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me a copy of the 
study of the educational fi- 
nancing facilities now offered 
nationally and ‘‘A Message to 
Headmasters,"’ containing in- 
formation on your Investment- 


in-Education Plan. 
$S$22561 
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